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WORSE THAN SMALL- POX. 

" But I won't have him ! I'll never have him, 
Aunt Symantha ! I'd rather have the small-pox ! " 

" That's saying a good deal for you, Huldah ! " re- 
marked her aunt, remembering Huldah's often ex- 
pressed horror of the disease. 

"She doesn't mean it ! " said Martha Jane. 

" I do mean it ! " replied Huldah, with a stamp of 
her little foot, and a lash of her gray eyes which 
looked very much as if she were in earnest. " I'd 
rather have the small-pox, this minute — yes if I was 
to be as badly marked as poor Anne Marcy, than to 
marry John Pike, rich as he is — so there ! " 

" But Huldah, Uncle Jake can't force you to marry 
Captain Pike ! " 

*' Oh yes, it is easy for you to say that, Aunt Sym- 
antha ! But you don't know. He is just at me the 
whole time, if anybody walks home with me from 
meeting, or singing schools — " 

"Anybody ! who for instance? " 

"Well, Doctor Marcy, for instance!" answered 
Huldah, blushing a very little. "He has walked 
home with me two or three times, and then Uncle 
frowns, and won't be decently civil, and the minute 
he is gone, Uncle begins to talk about John Pike, 
and to say he won't like it. Then if I answer a word, 
he twits me with all he has done for me, and says 
that only for him I should be in the poorhouse." 

" Well, you'd better be in the poorhouse than mar- 
ried to a man you don't like ! " said Aunt Symantha. 
" But, Huldah, you need not be dependent on Uncle 
Jake for an hour. I-am sure Mr. Wilson would inter- 
est himself to get you a school ! " 

" I would rather do housework and spin than keep 
school ! " said Huldah. 

" Well, Captain Myers' wife, would be glad to have 
you, and so would Mrs. Driscoll, and you couldn't 
want a better home than either." 

" I know that very well, but then, you see, there's 
Aunt Prudy ; only for her I wouldn't have stayed till 
this time. But she is as much set on this match as 
Uncle Jacob, only she cries and coaxes, instead of 
scolding. And Iknow just how it will be!" added 
Huldah, in a despairing tone. " Sooner or later they 
will, get' a promise out of .me to marry John Pike. 
And I won't marry him ! . I'd rather have the small- 
pox ten times over ! " 

"Why don't you then?" asked Aunt Symantha. 
" Here's Martha Jane, and Mary and Malvina Hedges, 
and ever so many nice girls that you know. They're 
all going to Aunty Sharpe's to be inoculated to-mor- 
row. Why don't you go with them ! " 

"Oh do, Huldah ! " exclaimed Martha Jane. "1 
shouldn't mind it one bit, if you would only go with 
me. Doctor Marcy says we shall hardly be sick a 
bit, and some of the select men have promised us a 
nice silk dress apiece, if we will dance a reel every 
day while we are at the hospital." * 

Huldah sat silent a few minutes, watching her aunt's 
wheel, while her aunt watched hers. Then she said 
slowly : 

" I hate to have the small-pox ; but then I might 
have it anyway, as there is so much of it about." 

"Emmie Hoyt has got it," remarked Martha Jane, 
•' She came down yesterday." 

"Then I have been exposed already," said Huldah ; 
"for I stood talking to Emmie at the gate ever so 
long the day before yesterday. She said then she 
didn't feel well. Yes, Aunt Symantha, I will go ! " 
she added in a tone of decision. " I dare say I should 
have it anyway, and they say folks that are inocu- 
lated are hardly ever marked. But what shall I do 
for clothes? I can't go home first, because Uncle 
Jacob will never let me go back. He would hardly 
let me come away to stay three days, and he says as 
soon as John comes, he will send for me. I wish his 
old brig would go to the bottom, I'm sure ! " 

" Oh no, you don't ! " said Aunt Symantha. " You 
don't wish him any ill, only you don't want to marry 
him. There needn't be any trouble about the clothes. 
I have plenty, and you won't want to take anything 
nice. But be quite decided in your own mind, Hul- 
dah. It's a pretty serious thing, you know ! " 

" I have decided ! " answered Huldah. " When are 
you going, Martha Jane ? " 

" To-morrow morning. Oh, Huldah, I am so glad. 
I shan't mind it one bit if you are with me. I was 
dreadful scared before, but I don't mind now." 

" I shall feel a great deal easier in my mind about 
Martha Jane, myself," said Aunt Symantha. " She's 

* This promise was really made to a company of young ladies, 
of whom my great aunt was one, and the girls won their dresses. 



kind of delicate and weak spirited, you know, and 
only for fear of her taking it the natural way, I 
shouldn't let her go. Well, I will get all your things 
ready ; so you can go, and have a good lonely walk 
this afternoon, if you like. You won't get another 
chance in some time, you know. I guess you'd bet- 
ter write a note to Uncle Jake ! " 

" But I am afraid I shall get you into a scrape with 
him, aunt ! " 

" Bless you, child, I aint afraid of him. I just stand 
right up to him, and make him believe. But he is 
dreadful overbearing and tyrannical, I know, and I 
guess you are as well out of the way till the storm 
blows over." 

This dialogue took place in Aunt Symantha Wil- 
cox's front kitchen, on the second day of May, 1794. 
Huldah Adams was an orphan girl, the niece of 
Uncle Jacob Beman's first wife. Uncle Jacob and 
Aunt Prudence had brought her up from the time 
that she was five years old, and for that reason 
Uncle Jake believed that he had the right to provide 
a husband for her. The husband he provided was 
his own son-in-law, a widower of some two year's 
standing, master and owner of a fine coasting vessel, 
and well to do in the world. John Pike had always 
admired Huldah, and when he had a little recovered 
from the loss of his first wife, and began to look about 
for a second, his eyes naturally fell upon her. Noth- 
ing could have better pleased Uncle Jake and Aunt 
Prudy. They liked John, and they were fond of Hul- 
dah. John would make his voyages as usual, com- 
ing home for a visit every now and then, and Huldah 
would go on living with them, and taking care of the 
butter and the spinning, as she had done since she 
was fifteen years old. It was a very pretty plan. 
There was Only one trouble about it. Huldah could 
not endure John Pike. Moreover, she did like Doc- 
tor Marcy, a grave man of some thirty odd, also a 
widower, with two nice little girls, and was pretty 
sure that Doctor Marcy liked her. But Uncle Jake 
would not hear a word against his own plans, and 
told everybody, even before Huldah's face, and de- 
spite her contradictions, that Huldah was engaged to 
be married to John Pike. He assured John himself 
that Huldah did, would, could, and should love him ; 
and John, who knew more about ships than girls, be- 
lieved his father-in-law, and thought Huldah's avoid- 
ance of him, her determined silence, or short replies 
were only a girl's bashfulness. 

At the time of our story, inoculation for small-pox 
was in general use, both in England and America. 
Doctor Jenner's great discovery had only just begun 
to be talked about, laughed at, and denounced as a 
dangerous and impious experiment. Small-pox by 
inoculation was comparatively a harmless disease, 
seldom causing much suffering, or disfigurement. It 
was not uncommon for the young girls of a town or 
village to make up a party to have the small-pox to- 
gether. A suitable house and careful attendance 
were provided, and great pains were taken to keep 
the young people comfortable, and in good spirits, the 
latter being considered very important. It was to 
this end that the gentlemen of Eastfield had made 
the promise of a silk dress to each girl who should 
dance a reel every day during her stay at the hospital. 
Even with a new dress in prospect, however, the 
ordeal was not an agreeable one, and it certainly 
showed that Huldah was in earnest about not marry- 
ing John Pike, when she was willing to have the 
small-pox to get rid of him. She knew that Captain 
Pike would only stay at home for a fortnight, and 
that he would not be at home again for six months ; 
and there was room for a good many things to hap- 
pen in six months. 

The next day, the two girls with their companions 
took up their abode in the pest-house, as it was 
called, with old Aunty Sharpe and her daughter, re- 
puted the best nurses in all the country. The next 
day, at evening, Captain John Pike drove to Aunt 
Symantha's door, in Uncle Jacob's one-horse wagon, 
to take Huldah home. 

" Oh, she isn't here ! " said Aunt Symantha. " You 
see, my Martha Jane, and several other of her friends, 
have made up their minds to be inoculated, and 
Huldah thought she'd join them. They went yester- 
day morning, Huldah left a note for Jake, but I 
havn't had a chance to send it." 

If John Pike's ship had been called the Amaze- 
ment, he would have made a good figure-head for it. 

" Creation ! " he ejaculated. " What did she do 
that for? She knew I was coming, didn't she ? " 

Now, Aunt Symantha had a boy about seven years 
old, whose mission it was, like many of his age, to 



hear what was not meant to be heard, and tell it again 
to the person not meant to know it. Here was a fine 
opening, and Master Lorenzo plunged headlong into 
the dialogue. 

"Why, don't you know? Huldah went and had 
the small-pox to get away from you. She said she'd 
rather have the small-pox than John Pike any day ; 
didn't she, ma?" 

" Lorenzo, you hush up, and go after your cows 
this minute," said his mother. " I've a great mind 
to take and shake you ! " 

" Did Huldah really say that ? " asked John Pike, 
when the terrible child had departed. 

" Well, she did, John Pike. I can't deny it. I'm 
sorry for you, John," added Aunt Symantha kindly; 
" but Huldah can't bear you. That is the truth, and 
you may as well know it." 

Great was the amazement of Mr. and Mrs. Beman 
when John came home without Huldah, and loud 
was the rage of the one, and the grief of the other, 
when the tale was told. 

"Thought it would be a good chance," snarled the 
old man. " Yes, she thought it would be a good 
chance to see Doctor Marcy every day, and get away 
from John. I don't care. I hope she'll lose every 
hair off her head, and get her face as full of holes as a 
riddle ! " 

" Oh, Father ! " sobbed Aunt Prudy. 

"Well, I do ! May be she'd hear reason ! " 

"Look here, Father Beman,. this is all nonsense," 
said John Pike, who had been silent heretofore. " If 
Huldah don't want me, I don't want her. Do you 
suppose F am going to marry a girl that hates me 
worse than the small-pox ? " 

Uncle Jake was silent ; he had not thought of that. 

'• I've always liked Huldah," continued Captain 
Pike, in rather a husky voice ; " but if she don't like 
me, she's got the right to say so. She has been a 
good girl, and a sensible girl, all her life, and if she 
wants to marry the Doctor, you'd better let her have 
her own way." 

Uncle Jake blushed and stormed, but John stood 
firm. He had great influence with the old people ; 
and before he left he had not only made them prom- 
ise to take Huldah into favor again, but he had won 
from Miss Hannah Brown, the minister's daughter, .a 
pledge to marry him when he came back to Eastfield 
in the fall. 

Meantime the small-pox patients progressed favor- 
ably. Nobody was very ill, but poor Martha Jane, 
with whom the disease went hard. She was the only 
one who failed to earn her silk dress, but Dr. Marcy 
said she should have it all the same, because she had 
behaved so well. Martha Jane herself declared that 
she should have died only for Huldah. 

It was very odd certainly. Huldah was inoculated 
like the rest, and she had been exposed besides, but 
she did not take the disease at all. Never had she 
been better than during the stay with Aunty Sharpe. 
Of course she saw a good deal of Dr. Marcy, and 
none of the girls were surprised when she married 
him about two months after her release from the 
hospital — the Doctor and Huldah Adams were pub- 
lished in meeting. Uncle Jacob had recovered his 
temper by that time, and gave Huldah his blessing, 
and a very substantial "setting out." Huldah's new 
silk came just right to be married in. 

Now, Grandmother Adams had been visiting in 
Boston all summer, and only came home in time for 
the wedding. Of course she had to hear the history 
of the whole matter, and when it came to the in- 
oculation she, as Aunt Prudy said, " screamed right 
out ! " 

"Well, if ever ! Law bless your soul, Huldy's hed 
the small-pox — hed it when she warn't more'n a 
year old, when her mother was living home with me. 
We never knew how she got it, but she hed it real 
bad, though she warn't pitted none to speak of. 
Symanthy, I should have thought you'd have re- 
membered, if no one else did ! " 

" Well, I did have some kind of recollections about 
it," said Symantha ; " but I wasn't quite sure. Any- 
how it has all turned out right, hasn't it, Doctor ? " 

" Yes ! " answered the Doctor. " It has been the 
most profitable case I ever attended." 

— Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 



Style. — Indeed, the style of a writer is almost 
always the faithful representative of his mind ; there- 
fore, if any man wish to write a clear style, let him 
begin by making his thoughts clear ; and if any 
would write a noble style, let him first possess a 
noble soul. — Goethe. 



